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Does Cyberpunk Live? 


DOES CYBERPUNK LIVE? 


Loren Means 


The genesis of this issue of the YLEM Journal was the an- 
nouncement of a call for papers for a projected anthology 
called Beyond the Reality Studio, to be edited by Graham Mur- 
phy and Sherryl Vint. The title referred to the influential an- 
thology Storming the Reality Studio, edited by Larry McCaffery, 
which had celebrated cyberpunk in 1991. It was Murphy and 
Vint’s position that cyberpunk was a living and vital move- 
ment now, and they were seeking essays to support this view. 
My point of view on this was based on acquaintanceship with 
the major figures of the cyberpunk movement: William Gib- 
son, Bruce Sterling, John Shirley, Rudy Rucker, even Greg 
Bear, and it was my impression that none of these writers 
thought of themselves as cybperpunkers any longer. In fact, 
when Gibson toured bookstores signing his famously non-sci- 
ence-fiction best-seller Pattern Recognition, he said that he was 
not surprised, but was gratified, at how few times he heard the 
term used. In my interview with Gibson, (YLEM Journal Vo. 
23 No. 4, March 2003) he opined that the term was “dated.” 

I interviewed Pat Cadigan at the World Science Fiction 
Convention in Anaheim, CA, which she was visiting from her 
home in London. She first came to prominence when her short 
story, “Rock On,” was included in the influential anthology Jfir- 
rorshades (1986), edited by Bruce Sterling. Cadigan’s critical rep- 
utation rests on five novels: J/indplayers (1987), Synners (1991), 
Fools (1992), Tea from an Empty Cup (1998), and Dervish Ls Digital 
(2000). She also edited an anthology, The Ultimate Cyberpunk 
(2002). The first three of the novels constitute something of a 
trilogy, sharing an emphasis on virtual reality, although the pro- 
tagonist of J/indplayers, Deadpan Allie, does not appear in the 
other volumes. Tea from an Empty Cup and Dervish Is Digital con- 
stitute an unfinished trilogy, sharing the protagonist Konstan- 
tin. Cadigan’s work was analyzed in depth in Jenny Wolmark’s 
Aliens and Others (1994), Anne Balsamo’s Technologies of the Gen- 
dered Body (1996), and Sabine Heuser’s Virtual Geographies (2003). 

I interviewed John Shirley at his home northeast of 
San Francisco. I first met him at a reading at LitQuake at the 
San Francisco Public Library. I renewed our acquaintance- 
ship at a reading Shirley shared with Rudy Rucker at Terry 
Bisson’s series at San Francisco’s New College. He had given 
me the manuscript of his novel, The Other End, after the read- 
ing. In researching Shirley’s career I found that very little had 
been written about his work, and what there was seemed to 
concentrate on the Song Called Youth trilogy he wrote during 
the cyberpunk era, consisting of Eclipse (1985) Eclipse Penum- 
bra (1988), and Eclipse Corona (1990). But I found a wealth of 
fiction by Shirley written before and after the cyberpunk pe- 
riod, most of it of extremely high quality, including City Come 
a Walkin’ (1980), Three-Ring Psychus (1980), The Brigade (1981), 
Silicon Embrace (1996), Demons (2000, revised 2002), Black But- 
terflies (2001), Crawlers (2003), and John Constantine Hellblazer 
War Lord (2006). I think John Shirley is one of the finest writ- 
ers now being underappreciated. When I spoke with Shirley 
at his reading, I drew a parallel between his career and that 
of Michael Moorcock, in that they had both been rock musi- 
cians and were very prolific writers. But Shirley differs from 
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most science fiction writers in that he is also active as a screen 
writer. His best-known and most successful screen effort is the 
influential film The Crow (1994), but he also has screen credits for 
Twists of Terror (1997) and Night of the Headless Horseman (1999). 
Both Shirley and Cadigan have had their creative output influ- 
enced by the vicissitudes of their lives, butin rather different ways: 
Shirley is forced to be prolific by the demands of alimony and child 
support, while Cadigan’s production has been curtailed in part 
by the necessity of caring for her aged mother and teenage son. 

Don Riggs teaches English and Philosophy at Drexel 
University, having first earned an MA and PhD in Compara- 
tive Literature (the Middle Ages) at UNC-Chapel Hill, then 
having earned a second MA in English/Creative Writing-Po- 
etry at Temple University. He has published articles on sci- 
ence fiction and fantasy in JFA, two ICFA conference vol- 
umes, YLEM Journal (Vol. 26 No. 10, Sept. 2006), and has 
published on Michelangelo’s True Natal Horoscope and its 
15th-century interpretation in The Sixteenth Century Jour- 
nal. His poetry has appeared in Uncommonplaces: Poems of the 
Fantastic, 2001: Science Fiction Poetry, the Painted Bride Quar- 
terly, xtb, and ixnay, and writes an online column “My Life 
in Poetry” at  http://drexel.edu/academics/coas/ask/poetry/. 

The “pig’s breakfast” panel that Cadigan describes in- 
cluded her, Lewis Shiner, Bruce Sterling, Rudy Rucker, and Greg 
Bear. I have asked each of the panel members who the moderator 
was, and none can recall his name. In his non-fiction collection 
Seek (1999), Rudy Rucker says, “the subnormal moderator came 
on like a raving jackal” (p. 36). Rucker also reported that Ster- 
ling “got a good laugh by announcing, ‘Gibson couldn’t make it 
today, he’s in Switzerland getting his blood changed’” (p. 315). 

I even asked Gregory Benford if he knew who the mod- 
erator was, and he thought it might be a John Hall from Texas A 
& M University. I related this opinion to Greg Bear, who replied 
in a recent email that Benford might be right, and continued, “I 
asked the audience a question, ‘How many of you think human 
beings will look basically the way we do now in fifty years?’ and 
hardly anybody raised their hands. I remember I then concluded, 
“You're wrong. We'll be able to look any way we want to look.” 

Lewis Shiner had a different recollection. As he said 
in a recent email, “To the best of my memory, and I would not 
swear to any of this in a court of law, here’s what happened. 
The con committee, in their wisdom, assigned a guy named Ric 
Myers as moderator, not because he was a Cyberpunk but be- 
cause he’d published a very traditional space opera with bot- 
tom-of-the-barrel Questar Books. A quick Google of Myers 
shows him to be a Hollywood work for hire type, doing nov- 
elizations (including a ‘Dirty Harry’ series), TV scripts, etc. 
Apparently he is quite an expert on Asian martial arts films. 
If, again, memory serves, I was a Phillip K. Dick Award 
judge that year, and had actually tried to read Myers’ novel 
(DOOMSTAR), which was everything cyberpunk was rebel- 
ling against. Thus I was the only one on the panel who knew 
who the guy was.” I told Gregory Benford that someone had 
suggested that Benford might have been the moderator, and he 
replied, “If it had been me, everyone would have remembered.” 


YLEM FORUM 


YLEM Forum: Steve Beck, video & computer pioneer 
Weds., January 17, 8 pm. 

RX Gallery and Bar 

132 Eddy St., San Francisco, CA 94102. 


40 years ago, Steve Beck felt driven to share the colors and 
moving shapes he saw in his mind’s eye, creating one of the 
first video synthesizers. At the birth of computer graphics, 
he was displaying abstract images in baseball parks! Hear 
about many adventures of his long career, and his latest 
project, the technology to put birdsongs in a bird book. 


“The way lies not in the equipment (but the imagina- 
tion).” With that, Steve Beck started experimenting with 
scrounged TV parts in high school, and as a young en- 
gineer designed a camera-less device, the Beck Direct 
Video Synthesizer in 1968. He was always interested in 
the mind-expanding, hallucinogenic possibilities in tech- 
nology, to communicate the colors and moving images 
he saw in his mind. With his “Phosphotron,” he electri- 
cally induced phosgenes (patterns created by the activ- 
ity of retinal cells) by electrodes at temples. From 1970- 
1975, he took part in National Center of Experiments 
in TV (NCET) at KQED. There, he broadcast abstract 
video broadcast on TV~a first! Hatha Yoga and Zen 
have had an impact on his work, and he showed installa- 
tion video art in Nagoya, Japan in the 1990s. He created 
“Voodoo Child” for Jimi Hendrix. A playful teddy bear 
of a man, he also designed several toys, like “Talking 
Wiggles,” a hand-puppet teddy bear that has electronic 
behaviors built in. He is the recipient of artist grants 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, The Rock- 
efeller Foundation, The American Film Institute, and 
has had many prestigious exhibits and awards. His latest 
project, just out, compresses the data of birdsongs to fit 
in pages of the book, “Bird Songs: 250 North Ameri- 
can Birds in Song.” Press a bird’s picture, and it sings! 


MEDIA FACADES: THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
OF ARCHITECTURE by Louis M. Brill 

Thurs., March 22, 8 pm. 

RX Gallery and Bar 

132 Eddy St., San Francisco, CA 94102 


From Blade Runner to a downtown building near you! Me- 
dia facades are buildings completely covered in giant LED 
video screens. Louis M. Brill will introduce a new trend 
in architecture where outdoor video imagery has become 
the calling card of a building’s public identity. Discover 
how digital hieroglyphics has invaded the public sphere. 


To see a spectacular example of a building exterior done 
with circular fluorescent tube “kitchen” lights, go to: 
http://www.bix.at/ 


YLEM Forum: Deep in the Cosmos 
Thurs., May 10th, 8 pm. 

RX Gallery and Bar 

132 Eddy St., San Francisco, CA 94102. 


To deepen our appreciation of the cosmos, Dr. Quataert, 
a professor in the Astronomy Department at UC Berke- 
ley, will talk about black holes, a subject of interest to ev- 
eryone with a love of the frontier between science and sci- 
ence fiction. As well, we will see the truly visionary art of 
astronomical painter and computer artist, Geoffrey Chandler. 


Dr. Ehot Quataert will begin by describing what black holes 
are (and what they are not!). He will then discuss how black 
holes are discovered and how they give rise to some of the most 
remarkable and bizarre phenomena in the universe. No back- 
ground in science will be required for the lecture. Theoretical- 
ly, a black hole is a singularity in space-time, a mathematically 
precise point into which all the mass has been squeezed. This 
singularity can never be seen, however, because it is surround- 
ed by a spherical region into which all infalling matter disap- 
pears and from which nothing, not even light, escapes. Black 
holes existed in the imagination of mathematical cosmologists 
until 1971, when Cygnus X-1 was identified. Two decades 
ago, when University of California-Berkeley physicist Charles 
Townes and his colleagues, including post-doc Reinhard Gen- 
zel, claimed to have evidence for a massive black hole at the 
center of the Milky Way, few believed them... Now, it turns 
out, Townes and Genzel were right! Quataert is a highly re- 
garded teacher and public lecturer. He is one of the leading 
scientists studying how black holes are formed, the effects of 
black holes on their surroundings, and how black holes reveal 
themselves when hot gas from the neighborhood falls into them. 


For a diagram of a black hole, visit: 


http://chandra.harvard.edu/photo/2004/ss433/ss433_comp.jpg 


Cosmic art by Geoffrey Chandler will be shown. San Francisco 
artist Geoffrey Chandler is considered one of the world’s most 
renowned astronomical artists. In March, 1987 his work was 
on the cover of Time magazine, and has been widely seen on al- 
bum covers, posters and book covers. The Oakland Museum, 
the California Academy of Sciences, San Jose Museum of Art 
and the Rosecrucian Museum have been some of the sites for 
his solo shows. Chandler’s painting show that he is in love with 
the cosmos —in all its majestic grandeur, colossal power, and 
ethereal beauty. His more recent computer works are an intoxi- 
cating blend of “science, math, the spiritual, and the universe.” 


To view Geoffrey Chandler’s art, visit: 
http://iasos.com/artists/chandler/ and http://www.constan- 
cedemby.com/novustories_f.html 
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INTERVIEW WITH JOHN SHIRLEY 


Loren Means 


LM: 
reading with a guy I used to know named Walt Curtis. 


When you were starting out in Portland, you were 


JS: Walt Curtis was a good poet in the Pacific Northwest. 
I guess he still is. I lost touch with him. 


LM: Me too. Gus Van Zant made a film called “Mala 
Noche” in 1985 from a story by Walt, and I guess that’s the 
most famous Walt ever got. 


JS: I was part of a scene in Portland that was kind of an 
early version of the slam poetry scene. That was emerging in 
places like Portland and New York and San Francisco in the 
early 80s. And it’s grown up and up and up, and now they have 
huge slam poetry events. We didn’t call it that, but that’s what 
it was. The idea was to declaim poetically with punk rock en- 
ergy, or, if you like, with free jazz freedom. We would get up on 
the stage and tear our hair, and I would literally rip my clothes. 
I told stories that were also poems. I did 
narrative poems. Some of them became 
short stories later. Then I would read bits 
of prose as well. I got to bea very dra- 
matic, intense reader, through taking part 
in that scene. Walt Curtis was there, and 
Katharine Dunn, who wrote Geek Love and 
a lot of other novels, was important in that 
scene. And then, from there, I got into sing- 
ing in bands. Just the same as Patti Smith, 
she started out reading in New York City, 
and then went into bands. A lot of peo- 
ple started in early versions of the poetry 
slam scene and then became punk singers. 


LM: | WhenI came to your door, I flashed on the fact that I in- 
terviewed Bruce Balfour, and he said that when he interviewed 
Harlan Ellison, he had to crawl on the ground, because the door 
was so low that he had to get down on all fours to get through 
it. Ellison told him that he made the door that way so producers 
would be on their knees in front of him when they came to see him. 
JS: That’s what he likes to say. 

LM: It sounds like you've had a strange relationship 
with Ellison. 


JS: Well, a lot of the time it’s been a non-relationship. 
But he was one of my teachers at Clarion, and I went there 
admiring him. And J still admire his writing, I like it. But I 
was very young at the time, and very much prone to the 
outrageous for the sake of it. And I’m afraid I outraged him 
once or twice. We had a conflict over the last Dangerous Vi- 
sions. Then I recollect his saying something rude about my 
current wife at the time at a convention, or at least it was re- 
ported to me that he had. Then someone accused me of imi- 
tating him. Which perhaps, sometimes I did, because I read 
so much of him when I was young. But I didn’t want to be 
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thought of as being imitative. So I wrote a piece in a column I 
wrote fora fanzine. The column was called “Pointless Hostility,” 
so I never expected anyone to take seriously anything that was in 
it. But I said some extreme things about Ellison, suggesting that 
I wouldn’t imitate anybody who was past the arc of his creativity. 


LM: 


point... 


Apparently you guys were going to fight a duel at some 


JS: Nonsense. But he did suggest a duel of short-story 
writing, because he thought that I had insulted him. Whereas 
I wasn’t really being serious anyway, I was just being demon- 
strative, in my proto-punk-rock sort of way at the time. So he 
countered by writing to everybody he knew and asking them 
not to be conversant with me after that. It was shortly after that 
that Joe Haldeman refused to speak to me at a convention, for 
no reason whatsoever, since we had been friendly before that. 
And he was a crony of Ellison’s. However, eventually Ellison 
and I buried the hatchet, and I somewhere declared that I felt 
that he was very important and I admired him, and I had just 
spoken out of a kind of post-adolescent sense of an opportunity 
to shake things up for the sake of it. So I kind of took the high 
road and tried to make friends. We've been 
on panels together since then. And he did 
the narrative, the voice on an audio book 
of my novel Demons. | thought that was a 
good gesture. My only regret is that he 
doesn’t publish more fiction, so that I could 
enjoy it. I’m sure he'll get around to it. 


LM: I came across something in your 
Hellblazer book that I got a big kick out 
of. It says, “Read your Rudy Rucker. The 
hands in the pocket and the pocket in the 
hand.” What did you mean by that? 


JS: Partly it also refers to John Shirley, 
because I wrote a short story with Rudy called “Pockets,” which 
is in Redshift (2001), which is about hyper-dimensional pockets 
and little places that you can go to outside of time and space. But 
also, Rudy’s work is sort of about transcending the limitations 
of this world. He’s always looking to the fourth and fifth dimen- 
sions, and activities there, and trying to describe them. In the sto- 
ry, there’s an object that is a sort of doorway to a pocket outside 
of time and space, that’s like one of these little string theory bub- 
bles, that may have a kind of a continuum of its own, and that’s 
where they store ghosts in this story. So I was kind of combining 
a little bit of Ruckery and higher physics with metaphysics. I 
try to make a tie-in book like John Constantine, Hellblazer: Warlord 
here, a little more rewarding on some level than just a tie-in based 
on acomic book character. I try to find some way to, without los- 
ing the narrative traction, bring a little insight or higher energy 
to it. If I have to write it—I mean, I enjoy the John Constantine 
character, but writing a tie-in novel is not my ideal. I’d rather 
write something that is completely from my own imagination. If 
I have to write them, then I want to bring some of my particular 
perspective on life in the universe to it, and put my imprint on 
it. My perspective straddles the physical and the metaphysical. 
LM: 


It seems to me that your early novels have only 


one protagonist, and that’s the usual way people write nov- 
els. And then with the Eclipse novels and from then on, 
you've got multiple personas, and you cut from one group 
There’s 
no particular person that’s the hero, or the protagonist. 


of characters to another group of characters. 


JS: There is, but you sort of have to stick with the book 
all the way to the end, and in the case of the Eclipse books, 
all three books, and then it emerges that there is a character 
who is the one we come back to the most. But it’s true that I 
sometimes track so many characters that we don’t have a re- 
ally, really strong central character, and that’s probably not 
the most commercial way to write. Nevertheless, I’ve always 
been sort of fascinated by trying to evoke the big picture. 
LM: — The Other End is another example of that. 

JS: The Other End, that was inevitable. It had to happen 
that way in that book, because I’m describing something that 
is happening to the planet. In fact, the planet Earth is the pro- 
tagonist in The Other End. 1 do have a character who is more or 
less the protagonist. He’s Swift, the reporter. And then there’s 
another character who’s a marketing expert for this company, 
who is an important secondary, a kind of a B-plot protagonist. 
Even in my horror novels, I have a tendency to write about 
what’s happening in a whole community, rather than a single 
haunted house, for example. I’ve always been fascinated with 
the kinds of stories where an entire community or town is trans- 
figured in some way. We change the whole environment, be- 
cause it seems so much more rich. It probably reflects my own 
dissatisfaction with the world. I keep wanting to change the 
whole thing, or take revenge on the whole thing. In /n Darknevs 
Waiting, a town is completely taken over by this horrible force. 
LM: Your Crawlers is like that. 

JS: Crawlers is totally like that. It’s a science fiction horror 
novel about the town I live in, Pinole, except I gave it a different 
name, Quiebro, which is the Spanish for a crack in the ground. 
LM: The Brigade is like that. 
JS: 


by a militia that takes it over and turns it into a kind of lit- 


The Brigade is about a town that is transfigured 


tle autocracy run by vigilantes. It was a political meta- 
phor for what I saw in Reagan’s America at the time. 
An emergence of a kind of working-class neo-fascism. 


LM: Even City Come A’ Walkin’ is about that, but it’s about 
San Francisco. 


JS: City Come A’ Walkin’ is about a whole city, right. You 
have a tighter focus on certain characters, but one of the char- 
acters literally is the city of San Francisco, invested in a single 
human being, and transmuting him into a super human being. 
That is a perfect example. I made a whole city the protagonist, in 
a way, or at least one of the main characters. So I keep chafing, 
I guess, under the restrictions of being stuck in a single person’s 
head, mostly because I like the big landscape. I like a triptych, 
like Hieronymus Bosch. In my book Demony, it’s basically about 


a kind of invasion of the whole Earth by demons. The world is 
ravaged by them. And the book starts with them having already 
ravaged it. So that you have instantly this brutally savaged 
world. There are a couple of main characters, but again, one of 
the most important characters is the world, the way it adapts. 


LM: 


it’s written in the first person. 


That novella, the first part, is unusual for you because 


JS: 


ed to write other things in the first person, but it’s so tempting 


It’s a little restrictive, the first person. I’ve often want- 


to use third person and a certain degree of omniscient point of 
view, because you can tell the story from so many different di- 
rections at once, and you can get into the head of the so-called 
villain, or the antagonist. You can show that they are not two- 
dimensional people, and know and understand their personal 
rationales better. It’s always been important to me, if you're go- 
ing to have a villain, to try and understand how they rationalize 
their villainy. Sometimes they’re total psychopaths, but most of 
time, people rationalize everything they do. That is kind of what 
keeps us trapped in who we are, our rationales. Rationales, ex- 
cuses for what we do, are our destiny. The constructions that 
we make to justify our behavior become our destiny, because 
they form this invisible structure around us that shunt us in 
certain directions. So if you try to understand a villain from his 
point of view, then you bring that simple fact of human nature 
out. It’s part of the human condition that I’m trying to describe. 


LM: 
what they have done from a different perspective, and being 


horrified. 


In Demons and The Other End, you've got villains seeing 


JS: I believe that there is such a thing as a kind of objec- 
tive consciousness, or objective conscience. I haven’t achieved 
it, I just know that it exists. If we drop our self-justification 
and really see ourselves with absolute objectivity, it’s always 
going to be shattering. And for somebody with a ghastly moun- 
tain of bad karma, it’s going to be particularly shattering. I 
try to imagine what that would be like, because that is what 
would change the world. If people saw themselves as they 
were, and saw themselves without their self-justifications, 
the world would evolve to a higher state almost overnight. 


LM: And this is the kind of stuff you can make happen in 
novels. 
JS: People sometimes have epiphanies, and change direc- 


tions. In real life, there is a CEO of a company that makes 
carpets. It’s a really big company. He was a hard-nosed fiscal 
conservative, and had an epiphany about the environment and 
about other people, seeing them much more empathetically, 
and he had to change both his environmental policies and his 
business, which was a very extensive one, and his labor poli- 
cies. This does happen. It affected the lives of all the people 
who worked for him, a great many people. The Other End is 
almost like a prayer. It’s almost like a petition to God, or to the 
universe itself, asking it for a greater possibility than the one 
we have right now. The world seems on such a dark road at the 
moment. I think it’s inevitable that there will be a limited Third 
World War of some kind, probably late in the Twenty-First 
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Century, one that will have some kind of really shattering, dis- 
maying social consequence. Probably there will be dictatorships 
much more extensively arising as a result of it, just to keep so- 
cial order afterwards. It will be a sort of damaged society, but 
a great deal of it will still be intact. But meanwhile, millions 
of people will die if that happens. We’re headed for ecologi- 
cal collapse. I think that Americans may, late in the Twenty- 
First Century, finally have a taste of what it is like to have a 
famine, much more extensively than we did in the Dust Bowl. 
LM: And you write about that in Silicon Embrace. 
JS: 


American civil war in Silicon Embrace. 


In a somewhat exaggerated kind of way. I describe an 


LM: 


books. Metamorphosing in various ways. 


These characters exist, to some extent, in all of your 


JS: 


Christ-consciousness invested in a genetically-engineered mu- 


There’s a weird Christ figure in Silicon Embrace, but 


tant that is a human-octopus combination. So you have in many 
of my stories attempts to imagine higher beings that are not as- 
sociated with any kind of old-fashioned idea of what is divine. 
Maybe it’s a little bit like Stranger in a Strange Land [Heinlein], 
his Martians and their point of view on life. But it’s probably 
informed by my having spent eighteen years trying to raise my 
own consciousness by its bootstraps without the use of drugs. 


LM: — Even in Three-Ring Psychus, you've got a collective un- 
conscious. 
JS: I’ve always felt that there is a kind of entelechy or 


gestalt consciousness that can be drawn on, that we partake 
of, and it’s connected to something else. We're like the SETI 
program listening to the stars, listening for signal, and hear- 
ing mostly static. There is a signal. It’s just very rare. And in 
the meantime, it is possible, I believe, to be more conscious 
than we are at a default level. That’s what happens in The Other 
End. Some people, a great number of people around the world, 
at key places, are brought to higher consciousness as a kind 
of gift, like a suddenly-imposed grace. They are lifted up so 
they can see themselves and their situations objectively, and 
that has a sort of ripple effect that begins to change the world. 


LM: _ Itseems like you are to cyberpunk as Brian Aldiss was 
to New Wave, in that he was doing it before, and he kept right 
on doing it after. You’ve gota body of work that starts before 
anybody thought about cyberpunk, and it continues on, right 
now, with the same kinds of themes going all way through — 
the conspiracies for good and conspiracies for evil coming 
up against each other. And in The Other End, you've got the 
conspiracy for good winning. The good guys win in this one. 


JS: 


is a kind of anti-horror novel. There are some horrific things 


I’ve written a lot of horror. And in a way, The Other End 


that happen in it. Europe goes through a terrible transfiguring 
experience that many people would probably regard as night- 
marish. It is in fact a series of attempts to envision the worst 
parts of our world, like indentured servitude, and the horror 
that is going on in the Congo where children are kidnapped 
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and tormented into being soldiers, and the rape of the plan- 
et, and people trapped in insane asylums through no fault of 
their own. And I show how those things could believably, by 
adding this single element of consciousness, suddenly invert 
so that everything would work out like the blossoming of a 
plant from a dry stem. Something suddenly flowers out, and 
everything is changed. So all these good things happen in the 
book. And yet this sort of parade of good things brings about 
an apocalypse. So it’s the kind of paradox that characterizes 
epiphany. An epiphany is always challenging. You always lose 
something. You always have to let something go. And yet you 
come out on the other side with an insight, or with growth. 


LM: 
body of your work, and yet when I read about cyberpunk, 


I’m struck by the coherency of vision throughout the 


you're mentioned, but generally people have only looked at the 
Eclipse Trilogy. I came across an essay in Setence Fiction Studtes 
by a woman named Nicola Nixon called “Cyberpunk: Prepar- 
ing the Ground for Revolution, or Keeping the Boys Satisfied?” 
She says, 


In the 1970s, feminist writers made successful in- 
trusions into the genre of the popular SF novel, a 
genre whose readership, then and now, is assumed 
to be one who can appreciate, for example, that tak- 
ing Blue Mescaline inspires confidence, ‘you feel 
somatically, the way you’d feel a woman’s lips on 
your cock.’ (John Shirley, Eclipye, p. 74.) 
That seems to me to really show a profound lack of un- 


derstanding of your work and what you're up to. 


JS: 


perspective to something I said which sounds like I’m pushing 


I think she may be overreacting from her feminist 


women into a submissive role. I was young when I wrote it, 
and I was into rock singing, and the book was also an attempt 
to create a rock ‘n’ roll atmosphere in fiction. The better rock 
‘n’ roll. So sexuality is a part of that scene. And that particular 
character was a rock performer. He was a Blue Mesc addict. 
An imaginary drug of the future. It’s a variation on mescaline 
and something else. So that was really more to do with a limita- 
tion of his character than my own point of view on women. He 
does think that way. But also it had to with the rock tone in 
the book. I was involved with some very wildly experimental 
sexual scenes in those days. So it was never too far away from 
my consciousness. But I didn’t write about it as extensively 
as a lot of other writers. It would be a metaphor that would 
naturally occur to me as a young man. And it’s also appro- 
priate for the tone of the book, I think. She perhaps failed to 
notice that one of the heroes of the book is a black lesbian who 
is a great warrior, and an intelligent person who helps shape 
the destiny of mankind, along with the other fighters for the 
new resistance. The book is about a resistance to neo-fascism 
in the future. And then there is a character called Claire in 
the book, who is also a really strong woman, and a warrior, 
and an organizer, and who is never submissive to anybody. 
Strong women have appeared in pretty much all of my novels. 
They are important characters for moving the plot forward. I 
think I may have been one of the first writers in science fic- 
tion to have important gay female characters in my novels. 
Maybe one or two others did it, but I was pretty early in doing 
that. Which to me, is a fairly feminist, progressive thing to do. 


LM: _ Itseems like the politics of cyberpunk that gets written 
about is based on William Gibson’s Neuromancer, the concept of 
a loner who comes up against the power structure and rips it off 
for his own drug habit. And that’s definitely not your kind of pol- 
itics. Your politics are much more overt and clear-cut. There’s a 
political aspect to every one of your books, and it’s very strong. 


JS: There’s a tendency in cyberpunk to defer to the cyni- 
cal, and to just assume that beneath the veneer, the world is 
made up of predators and prey. All you can hope for is a kind of 
break in the isolation that comes from that, momentarily, now 
and then, with someone that you can trust. A friend, a lover. 
As for the rest of it, it’s us versus them. It’s always somebody 
trying to dominate you and lie to you, and that’s inherent in 
cyberpunk, really, especially in Gibson. It’s there in Sterling, 
too, I think. There’s nothing wrong with that. I understand 
how you could feel that way. | struggle against feeling that 
way. The world is largely that way. But society does evolve, to 
some extent. We have dark times coming, I believe, and I think 
that nevertheless, we will emerge from it with a much more 
evolved society. There is some general, overall trend of prog- 
ress in society. I believe in pushing for more. And I believe in 
having the social consciousness to look for ways to bring more 
about. That is not particularly a cyberpunk point of view. It’s 
about the individual in cyberpunk. Until we evolve past the 
need for it, we will need a centrally organized, progressive, but 
strongly-structured society. It’s because I lived on the streets 
that I see the necessity of it, and the necessity of militating 
for it. That’s where I part from the cyberpunk ethic, I guess. 


LM:  There’s always been an element of darkness in your 
work, right? 


JS: I’m always looking for an atmosphere, a tone that 
knits things together, and brings about a feeling, a motif, 
so that you can have some sense of control over the read- 
ers mood. And you can bring them along into the world 
that you want to create. I found that in Poe when I was 
young, and in Baudelaire. I read a lot of the French Im- 
agist poets. And Louis-Ferdinand Celine. And film noir, 
sure. And in noir writers. Jim Thompson, people like that. 
LM: You recently appeared at the Horror Convention. 
JS: I’ve had a kind of two-pronged approach to genre writ- 
ing in the past. I was writing almost as much horror as science 
fiction. If you have a metaphor that you want to get across, you 
can do it in the world of the fantastic more easily than in main- 
stream writing. And horror works just as well. It’s not all poetry 
about death, it’s also poetry about self-knowledge, and seeing 
the dark side of oneself and about humanity’s inhumanity. So I 
find almost as much to say there. And I’ve slowly, over the years, 
developed a following in horror that’s gotten just a little bigger 
every year. I won the Bram Stoker award, and that helped a 
little bit, for Black Butterflies. | have a new story collection coming 
that I think is going to be called Nineteen Seconds and Other Stories. 
Some of the stories in it are supernatural horror, but most of 
them are just a kind of gritty urban horrific situation, somewhat 
Hitchcockian. And based partly on my experiences in the demi- 
monde of San Francisco when I first came out here and in New 
York. So you have a kind of noir, semi-mainstream thing that 
you can sometimes publish in horror publications, but that is still 
too extreme and dark for the Paris Review. 


Visit John Shirley online at: http://www.darkecho.com/JohnShirley/ 


DREAMFEEDER 
Don Riggs 


Pat Cadigan’s very weird first novel, J/indplayers (1987, nominat- 
ed for the Philip K. Dick Award), took me on imaginational jour- 
neys I hadn’t previously thought possible. The whole idea of going 
“mind on mind” with other people using a computer-virtual real- 
ity interface —and connecting directly to the optic nerve to do so, 
leaving your “biogem” artificial eyes in a bow] of solution during 
mindplay — blew my mind (pardon the cliché). One of the charac- 
ters, Jascha, is a dreamfeeder, who puts a...what can I call them? 
Patient? Client? Analysand? “under” or in a dream state, then 
feeds them images to see what their dream-mind does with them. 

This is what Cadigan’s novels do to the reader, except 
that the reader is more or less awake, and in the literary trance 
that being gripped by a story constitutes. What is the differ- 
ence between dreaming and mindwalking through a novel? 
Well, there are some differences, I admit, but maybe fiction 
could be a form of guided dream. ..at least, guided visualization. 

Ursula K. Le Guin’s 1976 short story, “The Diary of 
the Rose,” contains a “psychoscope” that is used by psychia- 
trists to probe the visual imaging of their patients, so there is a 
sort of ancestor of Cadigan’s mindplay, but mindplay is much 
more interactive, and the society that produces it is much 
wilder in terms of what they do with it. Besides dreamfeed- 
ers, for example, there are neurosis peddlers—“are you para- 
noid enough?” these sidewalk peddlers say—and pathosfind- 
ers, which the protagonist of Jlindplayers becomes. However, 
it is the dreamfeeder that Cadigan is most like in her writing. 

Synners (1991) was the novel to come out after Jfind- 
players, but while Jlindplayers and Cadigan’s third novel, Fools, 
take place in an anonymous location and ambiguous historical 
time —that is, those two novels are in an unspecified spatio-tem- 
poral setting —Synners takes place in Los Angeles sometime after 
a nuclear bomb has fallen on the United States. The time seems 
to be somewhen in the 21st century after this Event. The central 
focus of this novel is what could be called Direct Mind Rock 
Video, in which the synthesizers —the titular Synners —imagine 
visuals to go with rock music, and these imagined videos can be 
experienced mentally through a mind-computer interface called 
“the socket.” The major problem, as I see it, arises when Visual 
Mark, the best rock video imaginer, dies of a stroke, and his 
stroke translates itself into the electronic network through the 
socket. A biological stroke becomes a computer virus that mani- 
fests itself as a biological stroke in people wearing the socket. 

The biological-computer interface established through 
the technologies of the mental rock video and the socket sug- 
gest an affinity between the socket-wearing cyborgs of William 
Gibson’s Neuromancer and “Johnny Mnemonic” in a way that 
the biogem eyes of Cadigan’s Jlindplayers do not, at least for me. 
Allie Haas, the protagonist of Jdindplayers, at first has biological 
eyes, the ones she was born with. However, over the course of 
her training in mindplay she replaces these biological opticals 
with biogems, which are a cross between glass eyes and marbles, 
as far as I visualize them. This may have been suggested to Ca- 
digan by a story about her mother, whose father had a glass eye. 
At ICFA 16 (in 1995), Cadigan related that her mother, as a 
trickster girl, once came down the stairs with a glass eye in her 
hand, saying, “My eye popped out!” These biogems, in the nov- 
el, are removed for mindplay, and put in a bowl of some solution, 
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much as contact lenses are removed and immersed in a solution. 

However, the mind-computer interface is what seems 
particularly significant to me, and with it, Cadigan’s anxiety, if I 
can put it that way, about the invasive nature of the technosphere 
through this electronic interface with the mind. Lance Strate, 
among others, has suggested that Modernity really began with 
Gutenberg’s development of movable type (162-164), creating 
what McLuhan has called the “post-Gutenberg isolated reader.” 
Postmodernity, then, involves the replacement of the verbal fo- 
cus of print with the imagistic focus of electronic media. For me, 
Cadigan’s work takes the shift from print to electronic image 
into the realm of 1984, where information technology intrudes 
on the privacy of the individual. Synners raises the concern that 
not only are the living quarters of citizens under scrutiny by 
members of the thought police, but the very minds of ordinary 
rock-video consumers are susceptible to intrusion by electronic 
images, including accidental viruses. All of the works of Cadi- 
gan with which I am familiar, after 
all, are books, not videos, computer 
games, or other electronic forms. 
Which makes me wonder: as Ca- 
digan’s “other” genre besides sci- 
ence fiction is horror, what would a 
David Lynch version of Synners be 
like? 

Fools (1992), because it 
shares the same alocal and atempo- 
ral setting, is what I usually consid- 
er the follow-up novel to M/indplay- 
ers, though it’s hardly a follow-up 
novel in a series; it simply takes 
place in the same universe, and uses the same psychotechnolo- 
gies, and it lacks the infodumps that J/indplayers has, so I think 
reading the second novel without reading the first must be a re- 
ally bizarre experience. What are these people doing? You read 
along in Fools until you turn a page and then —whoomp! —the 
typeface changes, and you are perceiving reality through a dif- 
ferent mind! It takes you as the reader a while to figure out 
that the character is changing her mind, or, more accurately, 
having her mind changed for her, by —well, read it and you'll 
see. The one definitive link between Jfindplayers and Fools is 
the appearance of a street urchin who writes the graffito Jerry 
Wirerammer Lives! on a wall, Jerry Wirerammer being a char- 
acter in Jfindplayers who introduces Allie Haas to mindplay 
and who reproduces himself by franchising his appearance and 
persona. I assume that this process has continued on until he 
has become a cultural meme in the Jlindplayers-Fools universe. 

Pat Cadigan’s novels feature no laser cannons, light 
sabers, stilettos (stiletti?), revolvers, plastic explosives, or 
any of the other armamentaria of conventional science fic- 
tion genre novels. Well, except for when we get to Zea from 
an Empty Cup (1998), but the twist here is that the knife is vir- 
tual, that is, from virtual reality, but it has a real knife-effect 
on a real body —well, an actual body —in the actual world. 

Cadigan’s cyberpunk works ~—as well as her works that 
have appeared after the demise of the cyberpunk movement — 
wait, I hear objections from the reader. Has cyberpunk had a 
demise? Well, Pat Cadigan said in an interview in Locus in 1992 
that cyberpunk was “dead,” and that she considered her own 
work, at that point, to be technofeminist. Donald Palumbo has 
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commented, “By 1990 the tropes and conventions of cyberpunk 
had already been reabsorbed into the SF mainstream, which 
was itself broadening out even further and becoming harder to 
distinguish from related genres and even from mainstream fic- 
tion.” Of course, there are the “second generation” cyberpunk 
authors, like Amy Thomson (Virtual Girl) and Linda Nagata 
(The Bohr Maker, Limit of Vision), who continue to write about 
cyborgization, an A.I. who walks among us or genetic engi- 
neering as they affect humans, although possibly without that 
1980s punk sensibility. However, just as there are punks today, 
or slacker youths in their twenties who work at coffee shops 
or video stores in order to rage against the machine on electric 
guitar at night, who serve as examples of a principle mentioned 
in Newromancer —“a kind of ghostly teenage DNA at work in the 
Sprawl, something that carried the coded precepts of various 
short-lived subcults and replicated them at odd intervals” (58) — 
there is always an essence of cyberpunk at work esthetically to 
mediate between the human need 
for the organic and the robotic and 
digital need for technopoly. Another 
analogy that I find useful is to sur- 
realism. The Surrealist Movement, 
founded and led by André Breton 
in the 1920s, could not long survive 
the death of its “pope” in 1966, and 
indeed in October 1969 it was an- 
nounced that the historical phase of 
surrealism was officially over. There 
continue to be, however, many very 
obviously surrealist works and mo- 
ments. Just so with cyberpunk. 

In any case, both Cadigan’s cyberpunk works and her 
works that postdate the formal terminus of the original Move- 
ment, but which still project a distinctively cyberpunk quality, 
always include a central character who is imaginationally victim- 
ized in virtual reality. The distinction between “in there” —i.e., in 
virtual or artificial “reality” —and “out here” —i.e., in physical or 
actual reality —is blurred in different ways in several of her nov- 
els, but in most of Cadigan’s works, what happens “in there” is 
shown to have a major impact on the character’s life “out here.” 

Philosopher Jacques Catudal has modified the le- 
gal definition of “privacy” by distinguishing between pri- 
vacy as “isolation”’—the traditional legal definition, refer- 
ring to physical privacy—and privacy as “secrecy,” in which 
one’s personal and financial data are kept from other peoples’ 
awareness (4). In Cadigan’s novels Mindplayers, Fools, Syn- 
nerd, Tea from an Empty Cup and Dervish Is Digital, this distinc- 
tion is blurred when the character’s electronic privacy is in- 
vaded in such a way as to compromise her physical integrity. 

Cadigan’s distinctive use of the inner-outer polar- 
ity, and of the blurring of the boundaries between cyberreal- 
ity and “actual” reality, has led E.L. McCallum to comment 
that Cadigan’s resultant disengagement from “real-world” ge- 
ography takes her novels further beyond the picaresque genre 
than other cyberpunk novels. /a Tea from an Empty Cup, Cadi- 
gan’s “location” turns into an imaginational and virtual parody 
of the geographical, as in the “Post-Apocalyptic New Yawk 
Sitty” in which much of the action takes place. Zea further in- 
tensifies what Victoria Hollinger has indicated is the anxiety 
experienced by the ego, or “humanist self,” at the confusion 


between physical and digital modes of existence. Finally, Elisa- 
beth Kraus’s praise for Cadigan’s assertion that human experi- 
ence is not reducible to data would direct the careful reader’s 
attention to the increasing threat to the “real” in this novel. 
One of Tea from an Empty Cup’s characters, Yuki, ex- 
plores AR (artifical reality) in such a way as to strongly suggest 
that AR is equivalent to lucid dreaming, as described by Freder- 
ik van Eeden in 1913 and cited by Patricia Garfield in 1974. One 
scene in Zea recalls in such precise detail a dream recorded by 
van Eeden that the reader familiar with the literature of lucid 
dreaming will recognize that Yuki is replicating van Eeden’s ex- 
periment, which would suggest that the participant in AR, like 
the lucid dreamer, has conscious control over the AR experience. 
However, this carefully established experiment is subverted to 
show that the character is not in control, and that another entity 
is able to “reach in” to the character’s online persona and control 
it, and through it to control the character “out here” in turn. 
In the same year that Cadigan’s novel was published, 
a Japanese anime series entitled “Serial Experiments: Lain” 
was aired; it dealt with the same problems of electronic and 
physical integrity, and the invasion of the physical plane via the 
electronic virtual reality personae. The development of sinister 
controlling entities on the plane of virtual reality (“the Wired” 
in Lain) is parallel to the recovery of “Old Japan” in Tea from 
an Empty Cup, and both developments threaten to take over hu- 
man characters’ minds and bodies in a way that is compared, in 
Cadigan’s novel, to the traditional Japanese Bunraku puppets. 
Although I have only heard the terms “appropria- 
tion and reconfiguration” used in combination once, and 
that in a casual conversation, I think the combination has 
relevance when applied to literary works. No work of lit- 
erature can exist in a vacuum; there must be some prior ap- 
pearance of at least some aspect of the content represented 
in a work, even if this is the raw material—what German lit- 
erary criticism calls der Rohstoff—of personal experience. 
Postmodern artworks of various genres, from rap and 
hip-hop music to anime films, appropriate cultural capital and 
reconfigure that material to alter its signification. When I read 
the following passage of Frederik van Eeden to a class where 
we were discussing Pat Cadigan’s Zea from an Empty Cup, for 
example, the students, who had been drilled about plagiarism 
in classes ranging from freshman composition to business law, 
laughed when I called it an example of “appropriation and re- 
configuration.” Nonetheless, I do think that Cadigan’s use of the 
motifs found in the van Eeden involves a significant transforma- 
tion of what I assume might be Cadigan’s source into a very 
different context, giving it a markedly different significance. In 
Patricia Garfield’s 1974 Creative Dreaming appears the following 
excerpt from Frederik van Eeden’s “A Study of Dreams,” which 
originally appeared in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research: 


On Sept. 9, 1904, I dreamt that I stood at a table be- 
fore a window. On the table were different objects. I 
was perfectly well aware that I was dreaming and I 
considered what sorts of experiments I could make. 
I began by trying to break glass, by beating it with 
a stone. I put a small tablet of glass on two stones 
and struck it with another stone. Yet it would not 
break. 

Then I took a fine claret-glass from the table and 
struck it with my fist, with all my might, at the same 
time reflecting how dangerous it would be to do this 


in waking life; yet the glass remained whole. But lo! 
is I looked at it again after some time, it was bro- 
en. 

It broke all right, but a little too late, like an actor 
who misses his cue. This gave me a very curious im- 
pression of being in a fake-world, cleverly imitated, 
but with small failures. 

I took the broken glass and threw it out of the 
window, in order to observe whether I could hear 
the tinkling. I heard the noise all right and I even 
saw two dogs run away from it quite naturally. I 
thought what a good imitation this comedy-world 
was. Then I saw a decanter with claret and tasted it, 
and noted with perfect clearness of mind: “Well, we 
can also have voluntary impressions of taste in this 
dream-world; this has quite the taste of wine. (155) 


Van Eeden’s account exemplifies certain aspects of 
Garfield’s description of a lucid dream, which she defines as 
“a dream in which the dreamer is aware he is dreaming” (143). 
Garfield’s studies of lucid dreams is in turn part of her larger 
project, which is reflected in her book’s title, Creative Dreaming 
—she is outlining ways in which people throughout history and 
across cultures have influenced their own dream process, and the 
book as a whole is intended as a “self-help” book in this regard. 

In Mindplayers, the mindplay known as dreamfeeding 
parallels Garfield’s program of creative dreaming. If there is 
not a specific source-influence relationship between the work 
of Garfield and the works of Cadigan, there is at least a funda- 
mental affinity between them. Indeed, upon the one occasion 
when I met Cadigan in person (in 1995), she seemed pleased 
to have her own novelistic activity referred to as dreamfeeding. 

In Tea from an Empty Cup (1998), Yuki has put on a hot- 
suit wired with electrodes to stimulate the body’s surface nerves; 
the headmount provides the visual and audial inputs of the vir- 
tual world of Artificial Reality (AR). Since she is trying to find a 
friend, Tom, who has disappeared from her world “out here,” she 
has gone “in there” to see if he has left any traces. As her virtual 
appearance is that of her lost friend Tom, whenever she sees her 
reflection in a mirror or window of the virtual world, she sees 


Tom. At one point, she experiments with her/his virtual reflection: 
She moved one hand toward her lapel. In the filthy 
glass, one hand also moved toward the lapel ex- 
cept that it didn’t do it quite at the same moment. 


It wasn’t much of a delay. Less than a second. 
Less than half a second, less than half a half a 
second, and probably even less than that. (122) 


This slight delay recalls van Eeden’s comment that the claret 
glass broke “a little too late, like an actor who misses his cue” 
(155). In a scene from the Marx Brothers’ film “Duck Soup,” 
Groucho, dressed in his nightshirt, chases Harpo, who has in- 
filtrated the palace of the ruler of a small, probably European 
country, Freedonia. Harpo crashes through a mirror, miracu- 
lously destroying it and leaving no shattered fragments on the 
floor. Pretending that the mirror is still there, Harpo appears 
in a nightshirt and cap identical to those Groucho is wearing. 
Groucho, suspicious, makes gestures at the mirror, and Harpo 
anticipates them, mimicking them perfectly. At one point, the 
two even walk around each other, then return, each to his own 


side of the “mirror.” In a scene reminiscent of this, 
Yuki turned to face the glass directly, drew herself 
up, and made a formal bow. The reflection did ex- 
actly the same in the fast glimpse she had as she bent 
forward. At the lowest point of the bow, she lifted 
her head very slightly and looked. The image in the 
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window was also sneaking a look, with the differ- 
ence that the face was grinning broadly at her. (122) 


This discrepancy startles her, and she tries to defuse the feeling 
of shock by telling herself, “Images... all images, light dancing 
on the retina, producing illusions with the help of that unregen- 
erate old collaborator the brain” (122). It turns out that this is 
a way that Tom is able to contact Yuki, via the medium of the 
reflection of his online persona. Slightly later in the same en- 
counter, however, an uneasy relationship between the reflection 
and Yuki is initiated: “Tom’s mouth curved down bitterly and 
she felt her own mouth copy his expression without her willing 
it, and without her being able to stop it” (128). Van Eeden’s 
experimentation is recalled later in the same AR session when 


Yuki asks 

I don’t suppose a glass of really nice red wine is 
possible, is it?” Immediately, a glass of wine materi- 
alized before her. 

Yuki fingered the elegant bowl of the glass, lifted 
it to look at the color. It certainly looked like red 
wine. The effect was so realistic she would have 
sworn that if she put the glass close to her face, there 
would be the unmistakable full-bodied, not-too- 
woodyish nose of a good, dry red. 

Then she did bring the glass to her face and there 
it was. Even as she inhaled the aroma, she knew it 
wasn’t possible... She knew then that she was going 
to drink, and when she did, she would not only taste 
wine but feel the liquid in her mouth, she would feel 
the bite of the alcohol on the tissues in her throat and 
the mild burn as it traveled down her esophagus to 
her stomach... 

Even as she was thinking that, she had already 
drunk the wine, and another part of her mind was 
contemplating the taste as compared to the nose. 
Not quite as good as the nose had promised, but a 
very near miss. (140-141) 


It seems that Cadigan has taken van Eeden’s experi- 
ment and amplified it, using Geoffery of Vinsauf’s “sev- 
enth means of amplifying the work,” description (36). 

Having referred to Geoffery of Vinsauf, floruit 1215, 
I would like to make use of one of Geoffery’s favorite literary 
devices, digressio. Geoffery is known to be “of Vinsauf” be- 
cause the major work for which he was known at the turn of the 
13th century is De vino valvo, or his treatise on the cultivation of 
healthy vineyards. However, today he is best remembered for 
his Poetria Nova, or New Poetics. The major theoretical distinc- 
tion Geoffery has introduced to the history of poetics is that be- 
tween two seemingly incompatible, or possibly complementary, 
devices for making a subject more dignified, amplificatio and 
abbreviatio. Through amplification, one takes a subject and ex- 
pands upon it in various ways, while through abbreviation, one 
simply... narrates it as simply as possible, eliminating anything 
but the bare bones of the narrative. Cadigan takes an amusing 
but brief account of van Eeden’s oneiric experiments and recre- 
ates them in the imagination of the reader, drawing upon the 
reader’s experience of drinking wine and recreating the experi- 
ence through a sequence of precise descriptive details. As Geof- 
fery puts it after a sample description, “In this way you may cel- 
ebrate the feasts of kings and the joys of the feast. In this way we 
amplify by a long description the brief matter proposed” (39). 

If Cadigan has indeed appropriated van Eeden’s text and 
amplified it in the context of an Artificial Reality experience, her 
reconfiguration is not limited to adding description. The image of 
Tom’s reflection turning the corners of its mouth down and bring- 
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ing about the same action in Yuki—the reflection causing the ac- 


tion, rather than vice-versa ~—is recalled in a subsequent passage: 
Her hand moved on its own, but she refused to 
open her eyes. Somehow, with her eyes closed, she 
couldn’t tell exactly what her hand was doing, but 
if she concentrated hard enough, she would feel the 
source of the impulse to move. Like the sensation of 
the upholstery, it was under her skin, but in a much 
more profound way. It felt as someone was wearing 


her hand as a glove... (141) 

If Patricia Garfield’s Creative Dreaming proposes methods of 
gaining greater control of actions in one’s own dreams, and lu- 
cid dreaming, such as the experiences of Frederik van Eeden, 
constitute a stage in that process of gaining greater control, 
what Cadigan is doing in this section of Tea from an Empty Cup 
is establishing the phenomenology of AR and then subverting 
it by taking away the character’s control over the experience. 

This is a recurring theme of Cadigan’s work on cyber- 
space mind-on-mind interactive technologies; her protagonist 
Deadpan Allie is confronted constantly with the threat of psy- 
chological takeover by insane minds she has contacted in her 
therapeutic role of pathosfinder; in the final appearance of Allie 
to date, “Dirty Work,” Allie is subjected to the mindplay equiva- 
lent of a gang rape, as a result of which she quits her job and her 
profession. Similarly, in the world of Fools there are instances 
of “mindsuck,” in which a person’s personality is stolen, leaving 
behind a live human body wiped clean of memories. However, it 
is not until Zea from an Empty Cup that Cadigan has described the 
experiencing of loss of mental control in an artificial reality. In a 
significant transformation of an image from van Eeden’s text, Ca- 


digan shows Yuki trying to gain control of her virtual existence: 
Taking the glass in her other hand, she smashed it 
down on the edge of the table. The sound of break- 
ing glass was perfect, she thought, picking up the 
largest shard, which had fallen right next to her foot 
on the carpet. 
“If you won’t come out,” she said as she sliced 
along her heart line, “I'll come in and get you. What 
do you think about that?” 
The flow of blood was also perfect, she thought, 
turning the shard so she could draw it down her life- 
line. And there was that smell. That had to be the 
power of suggestion, she thought; had to be. Like the 
pain. 
Because her [hotsuit’s] pain option was disabled, 
she was sure of that. 
Well, pretty sure. (142) 
To the reader of this novel, it is particularly disturbing that 
Yuki cuts her hand, albeit in Artificial Reality, because in an- 
other interweaving plotline in the text, there has been a se- 
ries of murders in AR that have translated into murders 
“out here.” In fact, later in the novel Yuki’s self-destruc- 
tive act constitutes an artificial/actual suicide, but in a differ- 
ent sense, and the outcome of this act is not shown either in 
this novel or in the next novel in this series, Dervish Ls Digital. 
The online experiences that Pat Cadigan’s characters 
have in the various forms of artificial, virtual, or online reality are 
both engaging and disturbing. If science fiction is that “branch 
of literature which is concerned with the impact of scientific ad- 
vance upon human beings” (Asimov), then Cadigan’s fictional 
forays into the borderland between privacy and secrecy force us 
to consider possible undesirable effects of new electronic infor- 
mation technologies. Her work serves the function, heralded by 
Neil Postman, of calling into question the advisability of contin- 


ued technological advances in this field. Postman, in many of his 
interviews, books, and addresses, recalls the lack of foresight em- 
ployed at the time when the automobile was first manufactured 
in the early 20th century, the time when television was first in- 
troduced after World War IL, and he continues, “[w]e are going 
through the same mindless, stupid process with the computer 
now. The computer is here, people are not even considering some 
of the negative consequences of computer technology” (par. 6). 
If it is one of the functions of the science fiction writer to imagine 
what life would be like if... [insert technological innovation here], 
then Pat Cadigan is considering some of the more extreme impli- 
cations of computer and virtual reality technology, given some 
of the kinkier imaginational possibilities that humans present. 
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INTERVIEW WITH PAT CADIGAN 


Loren Means 


LM: You started publishing around 1980, right? 

PC: I sold my first story in 1979, it came out in 1980. 

LM: _ And that was coincidental with the rise of the cyberpunk 
movement. 

PC: I think Bill Gibson had sold his first story to Unearth 


Magazine in the late Seventies. I was sort of vaguely aware of 
that. In those days, when dinosaurs roamed the web, it was just 
DARPANET, things weren't as well distributed, and you didn’t 
hear about things quite the same way. I was sort of aware of 
Unearth Magazine, but I’d never seen a copy. It was the tenor 
of the times. Michael Swanwick wrote an article and described 
John Shirley as kind of the John the Baptist figure of the cy- 
berpunks, because John was actually writing in the early to 
mid-Seventies. He was already a working professional. The 
rest of us were starting out when he was fairly well-established. 


LM: He basically admonished Gibson to start publishing, 
right? 
PC: I believe he did. I’m not too sure, because I didn’t know 


any of them at that time. I had met Bruce Sterling briefly in 1978, 
but I lived in the Kansas City area, and they were in Texas. They all 
knew each other. I didn’t meet Bill Gibson until 1983. I don’t think 
Thad met John Shirley until then, either. | had seen him from a dis- 
tance, but I hadn’t actually met him. The thing is, in terms of hang- 
ing out and getting acquainted, being a woman sometimes puts me 
ata disadvantage, because guys will call each other up and go out, 
but guys don’t usually call a married woman when they’re calling 
all their guy friends, unless it’s like a formal writing workshop-type 
situation. And I don’t do writing workshops. So I wasn’t really in 
the loop. Then in 1985, out of the blue, Bruce Sterling sent me a 
big package with all the issues of Cheap Truth. He’d read my story 
“Rock On,” which had its first appearance in a Michael Bishop-ed- 
ited anthology called Light Years and Dark. He told me how crazy he 
was about it. He wrote me under a pseudonym, Vince Omni Veri- 
tas. And Lew Shiner, who was someone my then husband and I 
knew, because we'd been publishing his work in our semi-prozine 
Shayol, had sent me some kind of fanzine, Fuzzy Bunny Stories. Ev- 
eryone had published stories in there under pseudonyms, and he 
provided a key at the back. I knew that Bruce Sterling was Vince 
Omni Veritas. But it was obvious to me that nobody else knew that, 
so I kept quiet. Then when Bruce revealed himself to me, I said, 
“Well, actually I knew all about you before everybody else.” But I 
think Cheap Truth had actually stopped publishing by the time I had 
even heard of it, which was when I got the package from Bruce. 


LM: Cyberpunk has that bad boy image since the panel that 
people walked off of. 
PC: I will tell you the true story of what happened, because 


I was on that panel. You're talking about the NASFIC in Aus- 
tin, Texas, in 1985. That panel deserved what it got. It deserved 
people walking off. Rudy and I didn’t walk off because we had 
come a very long way. Rudy said to John and Bruce later, “I didn’t 
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come all the way from Virginia to walk out.” I’d had a baby six 
weeks before. So I didn’t want to walk, anyway. My then-hus- 
band said, “Why don’t you go for the weekend, enjoy yourself, 
remember who you are, that youre somebody other than that 
baby’s mother, and I'll take care of the baby.” So I got there kind 
of late in the game, and they said, “Do you want to be on the cy- 
berpunk panel?” I said, “Yeah.” And Lew Shiner was supposed 
to be Moderator. But this guy, and I don’t know who he was, I 
can’t remember his name, I’d never heard of him before, was sit- 
ting in the Moderator’s seat when we all got there, and Lew said, 
“I’m the Moderator,” and this guy said, “No, I’m the Moderator.” 

Lew is very peaceful. He will not mix it up with you. He 
didn’t want to create a scene, so he just sat down. And this guy pro- 
ceeded to make a real pig’s breakfast of the whole panel. He didn’t 
know what cyberpunk was, and he didn’t care. He just rattled on 
and said anything that came into his head. The whole premise of 
the panel went to hell. The actual cyberpunks hardly said anything. 
We wanted to have an actual, intelligent discussion. [Orson] Scott 
Card was in the audience, so we weren't even halfway through the 
introductions when Scott spoke up and said, 
“Listen, you guys really aren’t saying any- 
thing. All you're doing is sitting up there talk- 
ing about how great you all are.” That actually 
wasn’t true, but that got everybody’s back up. 

The Moderator began talking about 
another panel that he’d been on, called “Why 
I Don’t Write Mindless Mush,” and then 
began to rip Spider Robinson up one side 
and down the other. Regardless of how you 
feel about Spider Robinson’s work, he didn’t 
have anything to do with the panel. So Lew, 
Bruce, and John Shirley got up and walked 
out. Lew came back in after a little while and 
stood in the back of the room. Then Rudy 
persuaded him to come back and sit on the 
panel. Lew said, “All right, I'll come up there, 
but are we going to be nice now?” I have no 
idea how Lew feels about Spider’s work, ex- 
actly, but Lew didn’t like that. But he came 
back and sat down and we proceeded to try and have a discussion, 
but it was kind of a lost cause by then. And then John Shirley came 
back in, and the Moderator shoved the microphone in his face, and 
said, “OK, John, you're back, have you got anything to say?” And 
John turned to Rudy and said, “Rudy, we're all going to lunch, 
want to come?” He was shaking with anger. I was beginning to 
feel really bad that I was even in the room. When something like 
that happens, I always have the impulse to try and smooth it over 
with a joke. So I actually tried to do that, but it didn’t work out 
very well. Then afterwards I wondered if all my fellow cyberpunks 
had drummed me out of the club. But they hadn't, it was OK. 


LM: 


berpunk group, since he’s a transrealist, and has his own thing. 


It’s been questioned whether Rucker belongs in the cy- 


It’s been even more strongly questioned whether Greg Bear is a 
cyberpunk writer, since he’s a hard science fiction writer. 


PC: 
more severely questioned whether I belonged in the group. I think 


We were all hard science fiction writers. It’s been even 


a couple of the Bs [Greg Bear, Gregory Benford, and David Brin] 
said explicitly on some panel somewhere that I had been included 
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as a cyberpunk simply because I was a friend of Bruce and Lew. 
I might have wondered about that, except Bruce never says any- 
thing lightly. He might like you, but if he didn’t think your work 
was up to it, he’d also tell you in no uncertain terms. If I want an 
honest answer, I'll ask Bruce. So I took a fair amount of shit, but 
I feel that I’ve since proved myself. I decided that I was not going 
to get into any arguments with anyone, like “Oh, yes, I am too a 
cyberpunk.” I would simply continue to do the best work I could, 
and let my work speak for me. As far as what Greg Bear was doing 
in the group, Bruce read Greg’s work, and I think they question 
Greg because he obviously doesn’t share the same political lean- 
ings that we do. I think actually, that people have to look past that, 
because obviously Bruce did. I think Blood Music, of course, very 
definitely belongs in the canon. “Petra,” which won the Nebula, I 
think that was the story in Jlirrorshades, of course it belongs there. 


LM: 
ogy called Beyond the Reality Studio, saying that cyberpunk is alive 
and well. Do you think that’s true? 


Graham Murphy and Sherryl Vint are doing an anthol- 


PC: Marty Greenburg sold an anthology called 
The Ultimate Cyberpunk, and came to me and 
asked me if I would be the editor. He gave me 
the table of contents, this was something that 
he’d just pulled up, somebody’s web site, and 
I said “Marty, this is not the table of contents 
that I will be the editor of. I'll understand if you 
want somebody else to edit it.” And he said, 
“No, no, no. You pick the stories.” I thought 
what I would do for The Ultimate Cyberpunk, is I 
will get proto-cyberpunk, I will get cyberpunk, 
and then I will get the next step. I ended up 
with less of the next step than I really would 
have liked. I think one story, by Paul McAu- 
ley. I would have wanted more. But I also 
wanted to show the lineage. I really wanted 
to put in Alfred Bester’s “Fondly Fahrenheit” 
and James Tiptree’s “The Girl Who Was 
Plugged In.” It’s not really that cyberpunk is 
alive and well, it is that it’s a fact of life now. It’s just not new, 
and it isn’t cyberpunk in quite the same way that it was cyber- 
punk twenty years ago. But nothing is what it is in quite the same 
way as it was twenty years ago, unless it’s dead, and been bronzed. 


LM: How would you say that your work has changed over the 
years? 
PC: As you get older, you learn different things. I guess may- 


be my first real work that was identified as cyberpunk would be 
“Rock On,” which was the story that Bruce had read originally. 
I’m not capable of writing anything like “Rock On” now, because 
I’m not the same person I was when I wrote that. I like to think I’ve 
improved. I like to think that I’ve learned things and I like to think, 
also, that I’m still developing. Someone told me that they thought 
my work was getting darker. I don’t particularly think of myself as 
really a “dark” writer, and yet I suppose I write about many dark 
things. 


LM: 
Deadpan Allie novels. 


The Konstantin novels, I would say, were darker than the 


PC: 


of her career, which I was, and Konstantin is well into her life and 


Well, Deadpan Allie is a young person at the beginning 


has been burned a few times, and is dealing with things that have 
been thrust on her. Her life has turned out not quite as she thought 
it was going to, which I guess reflects my own situation. We're still 
developing. 


LM: 
great deal. Does it still interest you? 


Virtual reality is something that you've written about a 


PC: Yes. I’m doing a third Konstantin book, called Reality Used 
to Be a Friend of Mine. It's so overdue, that my publisher is probably 
going to take a contract out on me. God bless them, they’ve cut 
me some slack for extreme life circumstances. I’ve been rewriting 
this book for years. I’ve written it four times, and I’m not pleased 
how it’s come out any of those times. So I’m still working on it. 
The title comes from a song by a hip-hop duo called PM Dawn. 
I got in touch with them and asked them if I could please use the 
title, because it’s also a lyric in the song, and they said, “We don’t 
see any problem.” John Shirley described cyberpunk in the best 
way, I thought, when he said “It’s a tribal thing.” We really all are 
members of the same tribe. We came of age about the same time, 
we were concerned with many of the same issues, we had many 
of the same political leanings. Even if Greg Bear doesn’t have the 
same political leanings I do, he has the same landmarks in his life 
that have made him who he is. We’re about the same age, SO we 
have McCarthyism, the bomb, the Kennedy assassination, the civil 
rights movement, the Viet Nam war. All of those things are things 
that have made us who we are. Plus, we are the first generation 
who grew up with mass media as a fact of life, just as our chil- 
dren are the first generation who grew up with the computer and 
the net as a fact of life. My kid could type before he could print. 


LM: 


plausible near future. 


Bruce Sterling was saying that cyberpunk was about a 


PC: 


what has been described as the “Heinleinian future.” It’s like one 


Cyberpunk was a reaction against your kind of standard, 


plucky girl and a freelance scientist in a garage. This is one of the 
ways I| talk about how American and British science fiction differ. 
If H. G. Wells had been an American writing War of the Worlds, 
the Martians would have been defeated by a guy who develops an 
anti-Martian death ray in his garage, and fires it at all of the Mar- 
tians, and they drop dead. H. G. Wells was a Brit, so the Martians 
are defeated by bacteria. They get sick because they don’t have the 
same resistance. Of course, he drew this from life, the fact of colo- 
nialism, when Britain went to the South Seas and killed off people 
by giving them measles. It’s working with the materials that are 
there. The defeat of the Martians comes not because they deserve it, 
or because we rise up against them, but it’s just the way it happens. 
It is a fact of the world. They can’t live here, it’s not their world. 
That’s really the difference between the American perspective and 
the British perspective. Cyberpunk was, in many ways, a reaction 
against white guys in space. I knew, when I was very young, that I 
was not going to be an insider on developing the technology. I was 
going to be the end user, who can’t figure out the error messages, 
and has the thing break on her. That was the perspective that I 
was writing from. Then there was Bill Gibson’s brilliant insight, 
“The street finds its own uses for things.” That actually happened 
with Heinlein, because he was the one who conceived of the wa- 


ter bed. He told me he conceived of the water bed as something 
for patients in hospitals. Not as something for your pad, that 
people would enjoy in their own homes. The street finds its own 
uses for things. 


LM: It seemed to me that cyberpunk was against the space 
program. 
PC: It wasn’t that it was against that, it was against the fact 


that nobody really questioned how we were going to do it. We skip 
over all the bad parts. We skip over global warming, we skip over 
poverty, we skip over the fact that our resources are running out. 
The air is poisoned, the water is poisoned, people are dying, people 
aren't getting educated, people are living in poverty and despera- 
tion, and we simply assume that everything is ok, and we'll just go 
into space. It’s being in denial about the fact that this glorious fu- 
ture is glorious depending on where you are in the stratified society. 


LM; 
that is put forth as a continuum. It seems to start primarily with 


We're hearing about a feminist trend in science fiction 
Joanna Russ, as a political force. 


PC: 
voice. That’s not to take anything away from Ursula LeGuin’s ac- 
complishments, certainly. And Andre Norton, C. L. Moore, Leigh 
Brackett. There were always women in science fiction in the past, 


Joanna was one of the first women to really raise her 


and now there are more women in science fiction. Now we've got 
women everywhere. That’s not an issue. Every so often, on some 
bulletin board, I run across some troll who says that he doesn’t 
read science fiction by women because he doesn’t think women 
can write this or that. I never respond to those. The only thing I 
ever responded to, was I came across something on some bulletin 
board somewhere, where somebody said, “Cadigan is just trying to 
crawl up Bill Gibson’s ass.” First of all, I think Deb Gibson would 
take exception to that. You know, I don’t think Bill would find it 
very comfortable, either. But I thought, “You know, people sort of 
rattle on in these bulletin boards, and maybe it’s time for someone 
to realize that he’s going to have to take responsibility for what 
he said.” So I left a message that said, “How’s that again?” We 
had this discussion about women can’t write this and women can’t 
write that, and in the end, I realized that he was just another variety 
of troll, because he didn’t get anything of what I had said to him. 


LM: It seems like the case of Tiptree is the greatest 
tragedy in all of this. 
PC: Tiptree was a big influence on me. She was such an influ- 


ence that sometimes I forget that she was an influence, she’s so deep- 
ly ingrained in me. When I agreed to edit The Ultimate Cyberpunk, I 
made a point of putting in “The Girl Who Was Plugged In,” because 
when I published my first novel, J/indplayers, my agent sent it to 
Parke Godwin, who is one of my friends and also one of her clients, 
to geta blurb. He wrote me and said, “I just read your book and I re- 
ally enjoyed it, but I’ve got to tell you, I think it’s really a shame you 
can’t call it The Girl Who Was Plugged In.” And I said, “You know, 
I was thinking that myself, because we had a hard time coming up 
with a title for it.” Tiptree blew my socks off when I first read her. 


LM: 


tion. 


It seems like Bill Gibson has stopped writing science fic- 
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PC: 
do, regardless of genre. He added a word to the English language, 


Bill has transcended. Bill is what every writer hopes to 
and he became a Writer. 


LM: 


genre to himself. 


He says he writes William Gibson novels. He’s a 


PC: 


fall in love with him all over again. He deserves every bit of success 


That’s true. Every time I read a William Gibson novel, I 


that he’s gotten, and he is absolutely everything that they say he is. 
He’s that good. 


LM: — When [interviewed Richard Calder in London, he said he 
thought of Rudy Rucker like William Gibson, as a genre unto him- 
self. I think Rucker’s concept of transrealism is very cogent, writing 
about himself and his friends, thinly disguised, although I think he 
may have stopped doing that because his friends were getting tired 
of being depicted in his novels. You don’t write that way, do you? 


PC: 
esting as Rudy. 


No, but then I don’t think I’m anywhere nearly as inter- 


LM: 
but I don’t think that’s true. His blog is very lively, for instance. 


Rucker says that he gets less interesting as he gets older, 
[http:/Awww.rudyrucker.com/blog/]. 


PC: 


I went on Live Journal because it’s a good way to keep in touch 


The closest thing I have to a blog is I’m on Live Journal. 


with a lot of people who happen to be on Live Journal. I got on 
there originally so I could make comments without having to do 
it anonymously. Then I started keeping a log. I’m not an essayist. 
I suppose I could be, but if I were, I’d take up all my time doing 
that. I barely have time to get everything done as it is. So I sort of 
note things, put up a few links, comment on one thing or another. 
My friend Paul McAuley has a blog now, he puts up excerpts from 
his novel, he writes about writing, or he writes about things that 
he’s thinking about. I’m just not at the point where I can do that. 
Plus if I were to write a lot on a blog, I’d use up all my energy, and 
I'd probably have nothing left to do the fiction. I don’t talk about 
my work, because I’m one of those writers who can’t. Lew Shiner 
is the polar opposite. We had a discussion about this. I said, “I 
can’t talk about what I’m working on. It will remove the need to 
do it.” And he said, “Wow, I’m not like that at all. The more I talk 
about it, the more | get into it and really want to do it.” So it’s all 
temperament. I think you should do what you're naturally prone 
to do, follow your instincts in that way. If someone wants to talk 
about their work, great. I kind of envy people like Liz Williams. 
There’s this thing you can put up on your Live Journal where it 
shows how many words you ve done in your novel, and how many 
more you have to go. If I put that up, it would be the kiss of death. 


LM: 


ence than hard science fiction writers? 


Do you think cyberpunk writers are less interested in sci- 


PC: 
really what they write about is the impact of technology on hu- 


Cyberpunk writers are very interested in science, and 


man beings. In the Isaac Asimov issue of Fantasy and Science Fic- 
tion, there is a sort of quick and dirty autobiography. He talks 
about how he came to read science fiction, how he came to write 
science fiction, and other things. It’s compulsively readable. It’s 
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wonderfully written. It’s witty, it’s fun, and he got to read kind 
of the same way I did. He saw the magazines on his father’s rack 
in the store that his father owned. The kids weren’t supposed to 
touch the rack at all. He saw Amazing Wonder Stories or whatever 
it was, and it said “science fiction.” So he went to his father, and 
he said “Papa, would it be all right to read stories about science?” 
Of course it was, because it was science. So that’s how he got to 
read science fiction. I love that, because my mother caught me 
with science fiction, and I said, “These are stories about science, 
mom.” I did that before I’d read Asimov’s little autobiography. 


LM: 
you don’t do that, do you? 


Some people write both science fiction and fantasy. But 


PC: 


science. A lot of it is horror. I’ve written a fair amount of what I 


I have, actually. If you read my short fiction, it’s less hard 
think of as urban contemporary fantasy. 
LM: 


But not sword and sorcery and dragons... 


PC: 


enough in any of that stuff to write about it. I can’t write about 


....No, no, no. Well, the fact is, I’m just not well-versed 


a sword fight, I don’t know how. I suppose if I were interested 
enough, I’d find out, and then I would. Iam more concerned with 
other things, and there are other writers who do it better, probably, 
than I ever could. I’m not worried about being all things to all people. 
I write the story, and sometimes the story is science fiction, some- 
times it’s more fantasy, sometimes it’s horror. It’s the story. I write 
the story first, and step back when it’s done and find out what it is. 


LM: 


important issues, and that we shouldn't be wasting our time on 


Gregory Benford says that science fiction deals with 
swords and dragons. 


PC: 
then I read a couple of historical novels that I couldn’t put down. 
Caleb Carr’s historical fiction. And Sarah Winters. I could not put 
those down, so I can’t say that I’m not interested in historical fiction. 


I used to say I wasn’t interested in historical fiction, and 


Greg is entitled to his opinion. Greg has the chops and the creden- 
tials to say whatever he wants, as far as I’m concerned. I havea great 
deal of respect for Greg Benford. There’s a lot of his work that I 
quite like. And Greg, in return, respects me as a hard science fiction 
writer. I didn’t get that in writing, but he said it to me this weekend. 
But somewhere there’s probably a story with dragons in it with his 
name on it. And he’s going to maybe come across it, and read it, and 
he won't be able to put it down. And then he won't say things like 
“Too important for dragons” any more. I think I know what Greg 
means. It may seem to him, and many other people, that an awful 
lot of mediocre fantasy is sold on the backs of the fact that there 
are dragons in it. So maybe the dragons are getting bad P. R. here. 


LM: 


lein’s aspiration was toward Fitzgerald and Faulkner. And those 


In the Heinlein panel you were on, you said that Hein- 
are the people Greg Benford says influenced him. 


PC: That’s what we all want. If you’re going to aspire, aspire 
for the actual best. 
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[ ] Do not include me in the annual directory 

[ ] Do not include my name if the mailing list is sold to a member 


Membership Rates: 

US (individual) $40 
US (Institution) $60 
US (Student/Senior) $30 
Contributing Member $100 
Donor Member $300 
Patron $500 
CyberStar Member $1,000 


Canada/Mexico add USD $5. All other countries ass USD $25 to cover 
shipping expenses. US currency only. Please mail a check or money order 
payable to YLEM, PO Box 31923, San Francisco, CA 94131-0923 


For more information, contact us at ylem@ylem.org 


YLEM 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Torrey Nommesen: President 
Julie Newdoll: Vice President 

Loren Means: Treasurer 
Jessica Walker: Co-Secretary 
Kristine Brown: Co-Secretary 

Adrian Herbez: Webmaster 
Stephen Wilson 


ADVISORY BOARD 

Ruth Eckland 

Independent Artist 

Theodosia Ferguson 

Int! Soctety for Arts, Sciences, Technology 
Nathan Friedman 

Mathematics Dept., SUNY Albany 
Robert Gelman 

Multimedia Artist, producer 

Lucia Grossberg-Morales 
Independent Artist 

Molly Hankwitz 

Independent Arist 

Barbara Lee 

Independent Artist 

Roger Malina 

Center for Extreme Ultraviolet Physics 
Mike Mosher 

Saginar Valley State University 

Dr. Clifford A. Pickover 

IBM Thomas J. Watson Research Library 
Trudy Myrrh Reagan 

YLEM founder 

Mary Stieglitz 

Art + Design Dept. Iowa State University 
Larry Shaw 

Curvatial Photography 

Fred Stitt 

SF Institute of Architecture 

Patricia Tavenner 

UC Berkeley Extension 

Joan Truckenbrod 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Henry Warwick 

Independent Artist 


JOURNAL 
Loren Means: Executive Editor 
Leda Marritz: Design and Layout 


FORUMS 
Trudy Myrrh Reagan: YLEM founder 


WEBSITE 


Torrey Nommesen 


Adrian Herbez 
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YLEM 


JOURNAL 


artists using science and technology 


ylem [pronounced eye-lem] 
-noun 


1. Greek: for the exploding mass from which the 
universe emerged; the material of the universe 
prior to creation. 


YLEM is an international organization of artists, scientists, authors, curators, 
educators and art enthusiasts who explore the Intersection of Arts and Sciences. 
Science and Technology are driving forces in contemporary culture, and YLEM 
members strive to bring the humanizing and unifying forces of art to this arena. 
YLEM members work in contemporary media such as Computer-Based Art, Kinetic 
Sculpture, Interactive Multimedia, Robotics, 3D Media, Film and Video. 


CONTACT INFORMATION 


YLEM MEMBERSHIP 
members@ylem.org 


YLEM JOURNAL 

Loren Means 

149 Evelyn Way 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
USA 


lorenmea@pacbell.net 


www.ylem.org 


